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| OLD MILLS 

In the days of the pioneers, converting grain into bread 
was a long and tedious process that required much time and 
natience. 

This was varticularly true in the case of corn grinding, 
for only one grain dropped at-a time. The mill, however, was 
so constructed that a "turn" of corn could be plsced in the 
mill at night, the mill etarted, and then left to grind all 
night. The next morning the meal would be ready. The grinding 
made a terrible noise like a storm in its fury. 

Flour milling was even more tedious because of the greater 
difficulty of preparing the grain. Firet the wheat wee Gane 
hand with a scythe and then spread out on the barn floor for — 
threshing. This was done with a "frail" - a twisted pnole of 
hickory wood one end of which had been beaten with an axe until 
it was very soft. After the wheat was well threshed with the 
"frail" it was placed in a "fan mill." This was made of wood 
and operated by a Aoublesmered crank. (I asked the old gen- 
tleman who gave me this information how to spell "geared," 
"Oh," he replied, "just put it down without spelling it.")} The 
fan mill was screencd, and thus the grain was retained while 
the chaff blew away. After the fanning process the wheat was 
washed and spread out to dry. Next it was ground on the "burr" 
or rock, after which it was sifted by hana through a sifter 
made of muslin stretched over a hoop. This was called a 
"earch." 


Long after the corn mills were modernized, wheat was 


-milled by the above process. Later the flour wes "boltcd" by 


& hand reel, falling into five- or ten-foot chests, from which 
it was dipped by hand with a paddle end placed in sacks. This 
process was used until in the '80's. 

Occasionally there would be connected with the wheat and 
flour mills a "sash saw," which was something like a cross-cut 
sav but straight on the teeth side. This was fastened in a 
sash or frame and propelled from a wheel below which sent .the 
saw up and down. It is saié@ that the sawyer could start the 
saw in the end of the log in the early morning, go about his” 
other work during the fore noon, and return at mid-day to find 
the saw almost to the other end of the log. A plank sawed by 
this method wes much more uniform in thickness than one sawed 

Since Cocke County is so well supplied with creeks and 
rivers, it had many of the water-povered mills. One of the 
oldest is the DeWitt Mill near Bridgeport. It was called the 
Dowut 111. Across the French Broad River at this mill was a 
covered bridge which washed away before Civil War days. The 
mill was located neer the old 5rooks will, which still stands 
and is a little to the east of the present Major James T. Huff 
Bridge at Bridgeport. 

The cane mill was powered by a horse, but at was never- 
theless & mill, and it figured large in pioneer life. For | 
from the cane mill came the juice which was made into pa 8 
molasses, and sorghum molasses when made properly was a favor- 


ite "swectning." 


The cane mill consisted of two large iron rollers mounted 


near the top of a mill four or five feet high. A lever was 
attached to the top of the mill in such . way that, when a 
horse was hitched to the lever and driven round the mill, it 
set the rollers in motion. The cane was hand-fed into the 
rollers, and the juice ran through a cloth into a tub. The 
ground cane was thrown into the nathway for the horse to walk 
on. The horses, incidentally, sometimes got very dizzy, and 
had to be changed frequently. 

The juice was boiled in kettles of fifty or sixty gallons 
capacity and vleced on a furnace of rocks and mud. Later the 
eyes were replaced by flat boxes, sheet-iron lined, which 
held sround twenty-five gallons. These were placed over fur- 
naces about two feet high wherein a hot wood fire was kept 
burning. It was not possible to make more then three runs a 
day, and even at that the third run was not ant to come off 
before nine or ten v.m. | 

The "box-boiler" was replaced by the "evaporator." This 
arrangement placed the juice in sections, and, as the juice 
came nearer to being molasses, it ran into another section, 
progressing from section to section until it was ready to come 
off the furnace. All the different processes required constant 
attention to kcep the proper heat, and to keep the boiling juicc 
peoperly skimmed. In the early days the skimmers were made of 
army cantcens, each canteen being divided into half. 


Bach cane mill served a radius of about twenty miles. The 


owner charged fifty cents a day for the use of the mill. This 


was usually paid in molasses. ? 


3. 


Molasses makings were gala occasions. Neighbors often 
helped with the tedious tesk. After. ell was finished, much of 
the Last (run was allowed to boil until it was ready for candy. 
While it cooled, all hands were washed in the neerby stream, 
greased thoroughly, and then°each Jack chose his Jill for the 


candy-pulling. 
- Ruth W. O'Dell 


fa 


| IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mrs. L. L. McDowell, oresident of the Tonnesesee Folk- 
lore Society, announces that the annual meeting will be 
held Saturday, November 3, in Mecl’innville. The vrogram 


has not been entirely completed es yet, but Mrs. McDowell 


, and ur. Farr promise that it is going to be good. Plan 


t NOW to attend! 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 
The Tennessee Folklore Society is glad to announce another 

exchange, this time with the Minnesota Historical Society. 
‘Their publication is "Minnesota History," of which Lewis Beeson 
is editor and Bertha L. Heilbron assistant editor. Our exchange 
starts with the current volume, nuaiber twenty-six, of which the 
first numbers have algeacy been received. 


Our readers might be interested in the way the TFS Bul- 


letin is getting around. Recent requests come from a lieuten- 
ant in the Pacific for Maude Green's article, "The Background . 
of the Beale Street Blues," and from a graduate student at the 
University of Southern California for ballad material. During 
the year this office has also received requests from a musician 
in Canada for background material for a projected folk-opera, 

a professor in California for material on proverbs, customs, 
eteé., and a private in Hawaii forall our issues containing 
folk-music. Besides these individual reauests we are frequently 
asked by clubs to furnish material for programs on folk-music, 
superstitions, old customs, peculiarities of language, and so 


on. 


(To be read in a rhythmical chant) . 


Annie Christmas, a white woman of prodigious strength, 
was said to be a real New Orleans product, having lived on 
Tohowgi toulas Street, Jackson Square, and on the river docks 
along the edges of the French Quarter. She could sport a 
black mustache. and pass easily for a man with her height of 
eight feet six inches and her two hundred fifty pounds avoir- 
Cuvois. She was said to be fearless and took an especial | 
pride in whipning "bullies." "As strong as Annie Christmas" 
became a popular phrase along the river. She is said to 
have had, at her ceath, a string of beads measuring thirty 
feet to which she hed added a bead every time she bit off 
an ear or nose or gouged an eye out of a cheek. The story 
goes that she sent word to Mike Fink, one of the bullies of 
the upper Mississinpi, if he ever came hor way, she would 
send him home lashed to a keel-boat. 

hany stories developed about Annie's strength, uv and 
down the river between New Orleans and Natchez, adding to 
her accomplishments. One was that, when the river was high 
anc about to flood the country, she threw uv a levee all by 
herself. She worked as a stevedore along the river and had 
such great luck at fighting and piibhinc that she imoressed 
the negroes to the extent that they claimed her as one of 
their color. In their stories they glamorized her in life, 


surrounded her death with romance and her burial with mysti- 


6. 
MIGHTY ANNIE CHRISTMAS OF NeW ORLEANS 


cism. They considered her a demi~god and placed her in their 


pantheon-clan. , 


Carl Carmer in The Hurricane's Children, published by 


Farrar and Rinehart, has a chapter on Annie Christmas in which 


he gives an interesting story about Charles, the lover and 
husband of Annie. The facts of the poem - "Mighty Annie 
Christmes of- New Orleans" - were taken, by permission of 


Knopf and Co., Inc., from Herbert Asbury's "The French Quar- 


ter." 


PART I 
(Annie as a MAN) 


Rave you heard the story of flat-boat days 
Along the Mississippi and its winding ways, 
When the black folk practiced their dark voodoo 
And con‘ured by the name of Annie Christmas, too? 
River folk feered the inimitaole Ann, -- 
A white Amazon who was sometimes a man. 
Wearing a black mustache in a stevedore role, 
She towed single handed with a twenty-foot pole 
A well-loaded keel-boat bursting at its seams, 
Carrying freight to Natchez from New Orleans. 
Now a full barrel of flour was nothing for to dread; 
She carried one in’ each arm and one on her head. 
Her six-feet-eight without her btrogan shoes 

. Added two-hundred-fifty oounds to river-boat crews. 
While the 01d Mississioni went rolling along, 
Smiling serenely at story and song. | 


PART II 
(Annie as a WOMAN) 


This vers&tile Annie with the heart of a flirt 


Would shave her mustache and change pants to skirt. 
Decked in bright silk with her beads round her thYoat, 
She often would captain a "Pleasure Boat." 


‘ 
‘ 


With a crew of females glamorous and jolly 

She'd relieve river men of their melancholy. 

With clodoche end can-can end antics galore 

The boat swished and swashed from shore to shore. 

In hi-de-hi and ho-de-ho every one allowed | 

The Ceptain was the queen and boss of the crowd. .. 
Annie won at love and cards; it really was a sin 

Fow she filched all their coin from the river-boat men, 
If any man disnleased her, a strange technicue 

Was to bite off car or nose or gouge eye out of check. 
Gossin had it that she brooked of no deceit 

And, at death, numbered victims by her beads of thirty feet. 
While the tawny Mississinni went gurgling along, 
Chuckling at legend, story, and song. 


PART III 
(Annie as a DEMI-GOD) 


White folks argued - Annie paid for her sin 
Murdered in a brothel or a gambling den. 

Mot so the darkies - wro deifying Ann, 

Deemed her coal-black Negress in their Pantheon clan. 
They mixed her up with fair lily-maid Elaine, 

Who pined away for Lancclot 

And floated down to Camelot of . Arthurian fame. 
Black lore says - Annie killed herself for love, 
Eaving decked out her body for mansions above. 

In her gory necklace and in her coal-blac” dress 
(Thoughts of Annie frighten me, I must confess), 

She was olaced in coal-black coffin on a coal-bdlack hearse, 
Drawn by coal-black horses, finest in the universe. 
Twelve coal-black sons in black from head to toe, 
Six on each side walked wailing in their woe. 

By dark of the moon they reached the levee side, 
Where a coal—black barge floated out with the tide 
Bearing Annie's body and her twelve black sons, -- 
Born at one time, -- so the legend runs, -- 

Gut on the sea where no one saw them more 

To take first nlace in the black man's lore. 

Now I think that Annie and her twelve-son band 

Went to open new business in Pluto's land. : : 
But the wise 01d Mississippi goes stcaling along 
Winking at legend, story, and song. 


- Ann Caulfeild Winston 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND REVIEWS OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


FUN WITH POETRY Compniled by Scott, Foresman and Comany; 


Chicago, .1945. 

This{ booklet of some thirty vages was rrevared as a free 
service tp high school English teachers, and is intended to 
encourage wider use of ballacs and other folk songs in the 
schools as a means of helning young people sporecinte folk 
literature. It contains the susical settings of eight English 
ballads, four American ballads, and assorted Cowboy, Lumber- 
_Jjack, Negro, and Sailor songs as well as short notes on their 
“history and suggestions for their singing. The final pages 
of the booklet contain sugsestions for choral speaking and a 
list of poems for this type of group vnarticipation. 

The tunes are taken from such unimpeachable sources as 


John Lomax's American Ballads and Folx Songs, Cecil Sharo's 


Folk Songs of Somerset, The Scots Musicel Museum, and many 
others. The settings, arranged by Blythe Owen, are simple 
land generally suiteble. ‘Je liked perticularly the Phrygian 
setting of "Hind Horn." | 

the whole idea behind the booklet is intriguing, and 


NN STFS would be interested to hear from teachers who have used 


this or similar material in their clesses. - J).H. 


A TEXAN IN ENGLAND by J. Frank Dobie. Little, Brown and Com- 


pany; coston, 1945. 
Iir. Dobie's book might almost as well be called "A Texas 


Folklorist Observes the British Folk.” The keen observer of 
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folkways sticks out of a hundred paragraphs. Professor Dobie 
is the long-time guiding spirit of the Texas Folklore Society 
and the author of a number of volumes dealing with the life 


and lore of his region. 
G.P.d. 


ROSANNA OF TEE sMISH by Josevh VW. Yoder. The Yoder Publishing 


Company; Funtingdon, Pa., 1944. 
As a novel, this is excellent folklore, If the intran- 


sigent appearance and ways of the Amish (generally called 
9 
Dunkers) estrenge those of us Americans who blithely "go along 


with the times," Mr. Yoder will correct our surface judgments 
and show us the real rural family-loving, land-loving, end 


God-loving Amishman. At the same time he will show the Dunker 


to be a gooc American. 
G.P.d. 


The following lettcr from Yaltcr Owen, Sarmiento 366, 


Bucnos Aires, has been received by this office: 


Dear Sir: 


The publication of BOOK I of the Chilean 
National Epic "La Araucana" written by Alonso de 
Ercille y Zuhiga (15353-1596?) in its first complete 
English translation, will shortly be commenced by 
me in this city. Publication will be in Ten Parts, 
the first of which is at present in the pvress and 
will appear in June, 1945. Book consists of 
1,156 stanzas of 8 lines, in Fiftten Cantos; and 
this First Part will contain an. roduction by 
the Translator, the Royal Privileges granted to 
the author, Ercilla's letter to the Reader, the 
laudatory Sonnets printed in the early editions, 

a photostat reproduction of the first-edition 


id. 


title-page, and the text of the First Canto, in 

both languages, English and Spanish, on_ovvosite 

vages. 
, The wors will be illustrated by the Argentine 

ertist, Mr, Carlos J. Vergottini. 

The nurber of conies of each Part will be 
limitec to 1,200 copies, of which 150 will be num- 
ber@a and signed by the translator. 

The sale prices to the public have bcen 
fixed for Part One (containing the vrel}iminary mat- 
ter and the First Canto) au: em, 50 Argentine paper 
currency (@2.-- Gollars U.S.) for the ordinary 
copies, and ©15.-- Avg. (%4,-- U.5. ) the num- 
bered and signed copies. The prices for the sub- 
sequent Parts will be less than these (probably 
$5.-- Arg. (81.25 U.S.), and §10.-- Arg. (£2.50 
U.S.) resvectively, but they cannot yet be fixed 
cefinitively becsuse of the present abnormal con- 
Gitions ruling the prices of paver, printing costs, 
etc. 

Orders can be sent to the above address for 
convies of the First Part, and should be accompanied 
by bank remittance or Postal money order. 


Very Truly 


Walter Owen 


vir, Owen is also the translator of Mertin Fierro (Her- 


nandez), Fausto (Fstanislao del Campo), and Don Juan Tenorio 


(Zorilla). 


Tne attention of our readers is called to the article 


by Dr. George Pullen Jackson in the July Musical Quarterly on 


"The Strange Music of the 01d Order Amish." Dr. Jackson 
states that this religious sect (including some 14,0900 Amer- 
icans scattered over a dozen states in 140 tight communities) 
has oracticed for centuries an oral singing tradition which 
is German in language and origin. Eis article makes clear 
that the music of this chin-bearded farmer folk is essentially 
pure religious folk-made song of the 16th and 17th centuries; 
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though they have also taken over for their social affairs and 


"singings," a batch of American folk tunes which they have 


wedded to German religious texts. 
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